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Ordering Information 



One copy of each of the printed 
materials listed ih this book, Faa 
Sheets on each of the products 
discussed, and a Catalogue that lists 
all Consumer Product Safety 
Commission information and 
education materials, is available at 
no charge. The Catalogue lists other 
materials such as pamphlets, 
brochures, booklets, curriculum 
guides for teachers, filmstrips, slides, 
and films. In the continental United 
States, call thfi tolKree CPSC hot- 
line 800-638-8326. Maryland only 
800-492-8363. Alaska. H awaii. 
Puerto Rico. Virgin Islands 80O 
638-8333. A teletype for the deaf is 
available from 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 

Ei.m. EST for people who call the 
otlme, or write the U S Consumer 
Product Safetv Commission, 
Washington, D.C 20207. 

Mul *te copies of some materials 
listed m this book and in the 
CAidlogue may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Prmting Office. 
Washington. D C 20402. GPa 
stock numbers and prices follow in 
parentheses where these publications 
are listed Slides, filmstrips. and 
films are available on loan free from 
Moclern Talking Pi':ture Service 
outlets. 

I his planning euide and all 
Consumer Priwuct Safety 
Commission publications arc in the 
public domain ,md mav be 
rcprtxiuced without [^ermis.sion 
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INTRODUCTION U»ing *h« Guide:This lxx)klet was designed to help you plan a 
11^ X s%v/a^ w w ^ program that introduces product safety to your group. To facilitate 

integration into your schedule , the material has been organized into 
suggested monthly topics with seasonal emphases. Each section 
highlights selected information about how to identify t^otential 
hazards associated with categories of products. The sections al^) 
include recommendations of ways to reduce the risks of injury and a 
few examples of activities to assist participants in acquiring new 
knowledge. Some sections include a partial listing of relevant CPSC 
resource materials. Lack of space prevented us from including a 
complete list of all CPSC resource materials available^ The 
materials listed are those particularly appropriate for Community 
Organizations. (See the inside front cover for information on how to 
obtain other appropriate resource materials. ) 

You may find the guide particularly useful for committees or task 
forces on various types of products. Members could sign up for those 
topics which particularly interest fhem and assume responsibility for 
conducting research, presenting findings and leading the group in 
any activities undertaken as a result. Perhaps the group will want to 
issue a monthly or quarterly newsletter or press releases featuring its 
product safety projects. 

CPSC*8 Objectives! Why do your members need to think about 
product safety? Because this is an increasingly serious problem in our 
industrialized society. 

Each year approximately 21 million people in the United States 
are injured and around 25 ,000 killed in home accidents. The 
majority of these are product related. The current estimate of annual 
costs of consumer product injuries is approximately $9.5 billion. 

In recognition ot this problem, a new independent Federal 
regulatory agency, the Consumer Product Safety Commission, 
began operation in May 1973. Its priftiary goal is to substantially 
reduce injuries asst)ciated with consumer products. Its mission is to: 

Protect the public against unreasonable risks of injury associated 

with consumer products; 

A.ssist consumers in evaluating the comparative safety of 
consumer products; 

Develop uniform safety standards for consumer products and 
minimize conflicting state and local regulations; 
Prv)tm)te research and investigation into the causes and 
prevention of product-related deaths, illnesses and injuries. 

Accidents are rcsptinsible ior more deaths in this cmintry each 
year than all infectious diseases combined. But what is an accident? 
If accidents are defined as unpredictable and unavoidable events, 
they are by definititin also uncontrollable. 

Accidents may be unintentional and unexpected, hut few happen 
by pure luck t)r chance. Perhaps acculfni.s should be called incideim to 
enipiiasize that they have causes. St>me accidents happen because of 
product failure, and others happen because of unfavDrah.o 
environmental conditions, anJ because people make mistakes. But 
environmental conditions can he improved, and mistakes can be 
1 prevented — accident-related human behavit)r can be changed. 



(^hangins such behavior is the goal of ctmsunter product safety 
education. 

Wl\en local artisans made nujst of the goods consumers 
purchased, they could learn much of what they needed to know 
through personal experience. Now there is too much to learn by 
experie«a»-alont» — and what people don't know can hurt them. 
Understanding how and why products become hazards is essential to 
safety. Children, particularly, need to identify and internalize the 
concepts that can help them reduce the risks of injury. Increased 
knowledge and awareness of basic principles will help people make 
better—and safer—decisions. 

Five Basic Principles: The five ba^ic principles of consumer 
pnxluct safety are based on the concept that consumer product 
.safety is a three-way interaction of the consumer, the product and 
the environment. The principles are as follows: 

Selection. Selection involves making a decision on safety in a 
product—the brand, quality, and peifonnance. It involves the 
why of doing something; who is using the product; where it will be 
used; how it is to be used; and what are its potential hazards. 
Use. Use unites the product and the user. Accidents usually occur 
in the interaction between the user and the product. Proper use is 
the key to product safety. For example, read all labels and 
instniction manuals carefully; use the product only for its 
intended purpose; use it in the right environment; if it has 
protective devices, use them; instruct and supervise the young 
and the eloei'ly on the product's use. Remember to clear the work 
ijrea, v t ar proper clothing, not to work in haste and avoid fatigue. 
MainU'i^ancc, Repair and Retrofit. Maintenance invc^lves 
keenu^^j the product in safe working order to minimize injury. It 
also inv«Slves retrofit, which is upgrading a product tc^ new 
pertormtuice ;«nd/or safety standards, that is, adapting a product ti) 
reduce t\\c isk of injury during use. Good maintenance is 
inspecting product parts that may need replacing due to wear. 
Repair implies restoring the product to as near its original 
condition as pos.sihle to assure continued safety. 
Storage. Storage tnean.s prtitecting the pn>ducr to keep it safe; 
improper storage can affect a product's performance. It also means 
putrmg the product away to tise at a later time, even hiding it to 
niake.sure that it does nor fall into the wrong hands, for example, <i 
child's. 

Disposal. This means gerring rid of a product that is no longer 
used, needed, or wanred. It tiieans properly disposing of a product 
Si) that the product cannot beci)me a potential hazard; for 
example, keeping trash disposal containers tightly covered, at>.d 
disc.irding medicines when they are no longer necessary by 
pouring tlietn down a dram and rinsing our the cotuainerv, 
This C uude IS ba.sed on the assumption (hat many product-related 
injuries cm be prevented if people are properly educated. 



If we label all of life s unpleasaixt 
surprises as accidenta, then we come 
to perceive ourselves as the playthings 
of fate and we cultivate a philosophy 
of carelessness and irresponsibility. 
On the other hand, if we look foi- 
causes and hold ourselves accountable 
for the mishaps in our lives, we 
become people of resource and 
confidence, increasingly able to 
control the direction of events. 

John J. Brownfain in 
"When Is an Accident 
Not an Accident.'" 
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JANUARIf 

WINTER SPORTS SAFETY 

Winter weather can create some of nature's greatest 
spontaneous playgrounds. But sprained ankles, abrasions 
and frostbite can ruin the season's fun. Public awareness of 
winter hazards can pay off in reducing winter injuries. 



> QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ^ 

Q: Do many amateur enthusiasts get hurt using winter sports equipment? 
A: Yes. It is estimated that well over 100^000 skiers, sledders, 
tobogganists, snow diskers and snowmobilers receive treatmeni in 
hospital emergency rooms each year. 

Q: Why are so many people injured m these kinds of winter sports! 
A: Lack of understanding of the potential risks associated with 
sporting accidents can be a problem. Many winter sporting 
accidents can be traced to the victims' lack of experience with and 
knowledge of the sporting equipment, and mistaken judgements 
about their own abilities. Novice skiers, fcr example, have a 
disproportionate share of skiing accidents, in spite of the fact that 
they are fewer in number and spend consideiably less time on the 
slopes than veteran skiers. 

PREVENTION 

Use good judgement 

Novices should not attempt the feats performed by skilled veterans. 
Playing when fatigued can lead to accidents. Snowmobiles should 
never be driven when falling snow reduces visibility. 
Respect the sh. ^ety of others. 

Skiers should never stop in the middle of downhill ski slopes. 
Toboggan runs should begin only when the slides are clear. Side 
paths should be used for walking back up the slopes. Any depressions 
(sitzmarks) made in the snow by falling bodies or equipment should 
be filled in. Extra caution must be used in sledding at twilight, and 
sledding should be avoided at night. The buddy system in 
snowmobiling will prevent lone drivers from being stranded in case 
of accidents or breakdowns. 

Don't take chances. 

Signs indicating the difficulty of a ski slope should be heeded. 
Sliding areas should be checked for bumps, tree stumps, boulders, 
ice and bare spots. Streets, intersections and alleys make dangerous 
winter playgrounds. Sleds should never be hitched to cars. 
Snowmobile trips should be planned, -^nd at least a half tank ot fuel 
reserved for the return. The temptation to drive i)n fn^zen ponds or 
streams, and to speed, must bo avoided. 



Know and respect the equipment 

Knowing the capabilities of ski equipment and having the proper fit 
are essential to avoiding injuries. Bindings and anti'friction devices 
should be thoroughly cleaned and lubricated frequently. Split or 
splinterv*d wood, lH?nt metal parts, protruding rivets and sled runners 
that end in sharp-edged hooks should be repaired. It is important to 
remember that snow disks have handles but-they cannot be steered 
or controlled. Snow equipment should be dried thoroughly and 
stored indoors after use. 

Dress for the occasion. 

Warm, wind-resistant and close-fitting clothing that won't get 
tangled in ski lifts, poles or tow ropes, or the moving parts of 
snowmobiles, should be worn. Goggles and helmets with chin straps 
provide protection for snowmobilers. Remember that in an open, 
moving vehicle, the wind can k)wer the effective temperature by 
50^F. 

Know the traffic laws. 

Many states prohibit the use of snowmobiles on public roads, and 
have minimum age requirements for drivers. 



ACTIVITIES 



Objective: To increase community members' awareness of the need 
for proper selection, use and maintenance of winter sports 
equipment. 

Sponsor \ Winter Safety Workshop at a local winter carnival or 
sporting event, such as hockey game, ski race or skating 
competition. The workshop could include demons«"rations of how to 
evaluate winter sports equipment for safety and how to purchase and 
use it wisely. 

Invite a local winter sports champion or a sports store owner to talk 
about wmter sports safety at a group meeting. Parents should be 
encouraged to learn about the proper selection, use and 
maintenance ot wmter spurts equipment so they can teach their 
children. 
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SNOWMOBILE 
EQUIPMENT 
CHECK LIST 

Ample fuel. (ItV ^wayswiseto g 



start with a full t^r,-' 

^ .TtH)ls, extra y 

first-aid kit and < 

Drive belt ik goi. undition, 

Ski assembliei. aliened and 

tightened. 

Neither too much tensicn nor 
tree movement in track. 

Handlebars turn freely. 

Throttle and brake controls 

operate smoothly. 
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Don't throw stones at 
your neighbors if your 
own windows are glass* 

— Beryamin Franklin 

in Poor Richard's Almanac 
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FEBRUABY 



HOMK SAFETY 

Most accidents occur where people should feel safest ~ in 
their homes. Many potential hazards can be identified and 
corrected, however, and community groups can help. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Q: What are some of the common accidents that occur at home? 
A: Many injuries result from falls caused by slippery floors or faulty 
flooring rpaterials, and many could be avoided. Other accidents are 
associated with glass doors and windows, non-glass doors, stairs, 
ramps and landings. 

Q: What can be dime to reduce the number of accidents? 

A: A good share of common sense can go a long way in preventing 
accidents in the home. 

Small rugs and runners should be avoided on all smooth-surfaced 
floors. Porch, terrace, carport and garage floors can be made more 
slip-resistant if sand or similar abrasive material is added to the paint 
before painting. Homes should be checked for protrusions, ' 
including improperly installed abrasive strips, mats and carpeting. 
Glass panels and sliding glass doors should be made obvious. 
Obstacles can be placed nearby to prevent collisions; decals or 
. >lored tape can be attached at both adults'and children's eye 
le vels; safety bars can be installed at doorhandle level; and 
protective screens or grilles can be placed over the glass in storm 
doors. Storm windows should never be stored unmounted, 
unprotected, or where they are accessible to children. (Mandatory 
Federal safety standards for specified glazing became effective onjuly 
6, 1977.) 

Improperly placed hinged doors (for example, doors that open into 
frequently used hallways, that swing open over flights of stairs, or 
that contact each other when open)should be replaced with folding 
or sliding dtH)rs, or eliminated entirely. 

Exterior stairs and ramps sht)uld always be kept free of ice and snow. 
Stairways should be equipped with handrails and kept well lit and 
free of t)b8tacles. LH)se carpeting and worn rubber treads should be 
fastened or discarded. Older persons, particularly those with poor 
vision and sk)W rctlexes, are frequently involved in stairway acci- 
dents which cause serious injuries. 



INSTALLATION OF ANTENNAS 



Mo.st residential power lines carr>' in excess of 2,000 volts A.C to 
transformers located in residential areas. Tlie wires that carry 
electricity from these transformers to houses carry 240 or 120 volts 
A.C. Any oi these are powerful emnif^h to kill. Metal antennas 
conduct electricity. l\)n't assume that power lines are insulated. 



Never touch any wires going abtwe or into your house. If you have 
questions about installing antennas, call your power company. 



ACTIVITIES 



ObjectlveKrc raise the level ol' awareness of community members 
about accidents in their homes and to encourage them to remedy 
unsafe conditions. 

A Home Safety Check List can be developed and distributed to ^ 
members. Members could evaluate the stnictural safety of their 
homes and take corrective measures wherevei necessary. 

Develop and display a home safety window exhibit in a willing 
merchant's window. 

Display unsafe articles or photographs of structures similar to those 
which have caused actual home accidents in the area. Describe each 
case or display newspaper clippings. 

Arrange a panel discussion with a builder, architect, electrician and 
heating contractor to discuss proper design, construction and 
maintenance of home structures. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 



''That Feeling of Falling, "12 minute, 16mm color sound film on free 
loan from Modem Talking Picture Service outlets. 
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THE MANY FACES 
OF GLASS 

When nu)st ot wi^ thmk nf uLisn, wo thuik ot its 
hfinu fr;iyiU*. hriftle. hrcikablc. ^har^^ ;mJ 

however, have priKluceJ a mvn.ul t^t ylavs - 
maten.ils wfm !« ran^ie tnmi hein^: as ht-aw a^ irori 
to hein^' as v«tt a> ^ottori arwl .is ilehtaro a** 
shells 
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POISON PREVENTION 

Chemicals are generally beneficial when used according to 
directions but can be dangerous when used in tlie wrong 
amounts or in the wrong way. If the proper precautions are 
taken, however, tragedy can be averted. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Q: Vf'7u> {.s acddmxalhj pinsmwd most often^ 

At lOf jUl reported accidental poisonings, over halt" involve children 
under five years of a^e. 

Q: What is orit; coiTiuum dccidtintcil pfiistming suhstu7\cc^ 
A: One of the most common is aspirin. 

Q: What other amivxon household substances are potentially poisonous* 
A: Others include cleaning agents, insect sprays, kerosene. lij,'hter 
fluid, furnituK polishes, turpentine, paints and solvents and 
medicines. ! 

Q: Doesn't proper lahelins prevent accidental poisoning- 
A: Warning,' lahels are of little help to children who cannot road and 
children who cannot read are the ones most frequently pcMsoned. • 
Q: Then what about child-resistant packa^ng commonly usedmx 
medicine hottL's! Doesn't it alleviate tht djjingersl 
A: The Poison Prevention Packaj^ing Act of 1970 has been effective 
in reducing poisonings among small children. Safety packaging can 
heonlychild-resustant, however. If it were child'proof, it might also 
he adult-proof. To pass the required tests undercurrent staiulards 
such containers must he incapable of being opened by 80% of 
children under five, but accessible by at least 90% of adults. And 
child-re.sisrant packaging can work only when it is properly clo.sed 
after each use. 

— EVERY HOME SHOULD — 

BE POISON-PROOFED 

C»rowit\g children are explorers. Since their narunil curiosity iN 
aroused by things that glitter. pretty colored pills and bottles and 
attractively packaged cont. liners of .ill kinds, their enviri>nrnenr 
must be m nle as ha:.ird free as possible .As children gmv.- older, 
however, piotection slunild yield to education. ( 'hildrt-Ts real 
safetv will beomucj^i only when they can use knowledge to protect 
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^ PREVENTION 



mcdwincs shoulJ he lockal up our ot roiicli auj uui ot\u^lu nl 
lirrlo chilvirt^n, ovoii it" rhcy will fv Idt aloiio toroiilv ■\ 
moment - -KiImos mo\ c tasrI 

All h;i:arviou.s.siilwt.uK'o.s shoulvl hr kept in their origin j! out. imhtn. 
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In caseof i finest Uui. rlw label on the original ionrainer can help a 
vloctoror poison conrri>l center identify tlie chemical ingredient 
that has been swallowed^ 

All wrtrnin);» hu As nhould be read before a hazardous product is used 
' and the directions tolloweii carefully. 
The liKht should always be on when nicilicines an' taken or «iven. 
Childreit should never he told that medicine is candy» Only the 
recommended doses ot medicine should be taken. 
Stole internal medicines separately fn)m i)ther household products. 
The medicine cabinet should be cleaned out periodically. Unused 
prescription medications slKUild be tlushed down the toilet and their 
Ci)ntainers rinsed out and discarded. 

I lousehold substances should be purchased in child-resistant 
Ci>ntainers when they are available and the containers properly 
cK)sed after each use. 

Crhildren should be taught abi)ut the dcin{4eri)f eating and drinkinji 
unknown substances. 

— — SYRUP OF IPECAC 

The U.S. FtH>d and Drug Administration has named Syrup o( ipecac 
the treatment ot choice where vomiting is indicated in case of 
pi)isoning. 

U Call a doctor. Or call nearest ri>ison C'oiurol Center, hospital 
cmerfjency room, ambulance or rescue squad. Keep these numbers 
by the phone. 

2. Find the poison* Save the container and r.est of contents. It will 
help the doctor or ri)ison C control ("enter U) choose the best 
treatment. If the victim vomits, save the Vi)mit for the doctor. 

3 ♦Do NOT make the person vomit if: 

a« 7 he person is unconscious or is havinji convulsions. 

The poison is a stn>ny corro^»ive such as acid on lye. Give liquid 
instead. Vomiting is not nnitinely advised for first aid if petroleum 
distillates (kerosene, .gasoline, furniture polish, li^^hter tluid, ere.) 
are swallowed; in some cases, however, it may be reci)mmended. 
C Uieck with the doctor first. 

To make the person vomit. 

a) (live one rublespoonful (one-half ounce) i^f Syrup ot Ipecac to 
children one year ot a^e orolder, with at least one cup of water. If no 
vomitinj^ occurs after 20 nuniites, this dose may be repeated one nine 
nnly. Synip ot Ipecac can he bought at pharmacies and should be 
kept in the home M all limes. 

b.) It there is no Syrup of Ipecac, .yive wiuer and try to m;ike the 
person vomit by j^ently pressinj^ tfie back ot the throat wuh a finder, 
a spoon or other blunt i)bjoct. After the person vonuts, ljiv^* more 
water or milk to dnnk. 
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Symptoms of leifd poisoning; 
arc: 

Unusual irritabiUty; 
Poor appetite; 
Stomach pains and 
vomiting; 

Persistent constipation; 
Slum;ishness or drowsiness^ 




— ^ SPECIAL NOTE ON LEAD POISONING — 

Lead poisoning is a serious crippler and killer of young children. 
Since January, 1974, paints for residential use have been limited in 
lead content by law. This order also has applied to any toy or article 
coated with paint or at^y similar material and intended for use by 
children. 

One of the most common sources of lead fX)iswing is the peeling 
and chipped leaded paint found on the windowsHis, doors and walls 
ot older homes. Some children, usually those one to six years old, 
apparently like to eat paint. 

Workers^and entire families face the same hazanl when older homes 
and other buildings are rehabilitated and sanding raises leaded paintx 
dust. Careful cleaning and maintenance of lead-painted homes is a ' 
necessity I 



ACTIVITIES 
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Objectives: To increase community awareness ot the extent and 
seriousness of accidental poisonings and to enci)urage community 
members to implement an effective campaign to prevent such 
poisonings. 

Initiate a public uitormation program through the media to infonn 
consumers of the severity and extent^ot accidental poisonings due to 
mislabeling, improper packaging and improper storipig of poisonous 
substances. The following can be used as a guide to establishing an 
effective program. / 

A) Define Objectives: A successful poison prevention program is 
based on sound principles and requires careful planning and skillful 
communication. An effective program needs public understanding" 
and citizen participation to a '^"'i its objectives. 

B) Formulate Key Ideas: Ai ^'ctive program must appeal to 
both emotions and reason. 

C) Identify Audience: Gear i ho program to the needs of the target 
audience. Take into consideration group interests, attitudes and 
values. 

D) Select Media: C.oordinate the media to reinh>rce, supplement 
and complement each other. Good relations with the local media 
are important. 

E) Set Up Timetable: Timing is crueiah good publicity must htive 
continuity; messages must be reinforced. (National Poison 
Preventii)n Week is this month.) 

F) Evaluation: Examine the program todeterminc* itsctteetivent-ss. 
1> enough being done Is the message gettmg aenvss' 

I 'se media appn>aehes, such as interviews, editorials, .spot 
announcements, news releases, feature articles, photuj^raphs .uul 
news conferences tv^ conduct effective poisiMi prevention 
pn^gram. 

Reproduce and di.stnbur." a Poison Prevention ( .1ieck 1 i>r lo 
members tiuise in .iscertaininy sate Libehny and storn^)t [^oi.sDnous 
substances and m makinu necessary < h.mges. 

I Vvelnp a pu[^pet slu)w oi^ piusvui prex entiui tor Kn a! uiade '^^^ Iuh^N. 
tuirsery schools, da\ care centers and i\nn\ys. 



POISON PROOF 
HOME SAFETV CHECK LIST 
Check these places to see if botentiaily poisonous 
products are packaged in safety containers and 
stored safely, out of reach of little children. 



Bathroom 

Bedrooms 

Kitchen 
Living Room 
Closets - - . 



Dining Area 
Basement 

Garage 

Attic 
Yard 



Workshop 
Utility Room_ 
Special 

Storage Places _ 

Porch and 
Under Porch 

Other 



Look especially for these things: 
Kerosene Paint Remover 



and Gasoline 
Lye 

Soaps and Detergents 
Polishes 

and Cleaning Powders 

Ant and Rat Poison 

Aspirin and 
Other Medicines, 
Including Vitamins 



and Turpentine 

All Kinds of Sprays 

Fertilizer 

and Weed Killers 

Toilet Bowl 

and Drain Cleaners 

Disinfectants 
and Deodorants 

Moth Balls 
and Pesticides 



RESOURCE MATERIALS 

"The Travds nfTimothy Trent," 10 minute, 16mm color suiinJ film, 
on free loan from Mi>dem Talking Picture Service ourlofs. 
To he continued wirh checklist. 



APRIL 

OUTDOOR POWER EQUIPMENT 

SAFETY 

Technological advances, while making life a little easier, 
also have increased potential safety hazards. Many serious 
accidents are associated with lawn and garden power 
equipment- 

^ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ^ 

Q; What products are frequently involved in accidents? 

A: Power lawn mc)w<ers, garden tractors, power hedge trimmers, and 

chain saws are some of them, 

Q: What kinds of injuries are characteristic of these accidents? 

A: Amputations ot fingers, toes, and limbs, and severe curs are 

typical injuries. People also are hurt by heavy equipment turning 

over, by misuse ot flammable fuels and by objects thrown from the 

equipment. 

-PURCHASING POWER EQUIPMENT 

Power mowers should have rear guards. The discharge opening 
should be aimed downward, and the grass-catching bag guarded or 
located so that it does not come in contact with the muffler or 
engine exhaust. Handles should have "up stops'* to maintain a safe 
distance between the operator and the rear of the mower. 
Garden tractors should have safety guards for all power driven parts, 
in reach of the operator. The throttle, gears and brakes should work 
well and be accessible for smooth operation with minimum effort. 
The cutting teeth and guards on power hedge trimmers should be 
close together so a finger could not get between them. Trimmers 
shiuild have two handles, the forward one wide and high above the 
cuttmg blades. Lightweight machines are easier to control than 
heavier ones. Pressure-sensirive switches will insure that the 
machine turns oft when pressure is released. Trimmers should be 
eirluT double insulated or equipped with a three-wire cord, 
C^hain saws should have guards over the drive sprocket and rear 
portion of the chan^. It gasoline powered, the exhaust should be 
directed away from the operator. If electrically powered, the saw 
should be eitiier double insulated or have a three- wire curd. Motor 
control shcuild be through a pressure-sensitive switch. 

-SAFE USE OF EQUIPMENT — — 

Instruction oi owner**^ manuals always shcnild be caretully re^vi. 
CY^-'i'iJf^^i''^ sl\iHild wear sturdy shoes and clothing that cannot cateh 
m movmg parts. 

The equipmei\t aluavs should Iv turned ott, cuul the inovnii4 parts 
stopped when not \\^ unc. 



OutdcH)r power equipment should not be used when the ground is 
slippery or wet. i 

Engines should be refueled only outdoors, and never refilled when 
they are hot. 

All cords should be checked regularly for cuts, cracks or breaks in 
insulation. Cords should be kept away from the blades at all times. 

Lawn Mowers and Garden Tractors 

Wires, cans, rocks and twigs should be raked away before mowing is 
started. The machine should be turned off and the spark plug wires 
disconnected before the equipment is unclogged or adjusted^ even a 
slight rotation of the blade could start the engine. Hand mowers 
should be pushed-not pulled— and directed across slopes. Riding 
mowers, however, should be driven up and down the slopes for 
stability. 

Chain Saws 

Saws should be started on a firm surface. The wood should be cut 
close to the ground so the saw cannot swing downward toward the 
operator's legs after the cut. The recommended stance in using 
chain saws is to keep legs well apart for balance and to stand to one 
side of the machine so the chain is not in line with the bod> . 
Kickback most often occurs when the saw chain at the top of the 
guide bar touches an object. Injuries from this type of kickback 
usually occur to the chest, neck and face. The user never should 
stand on chairs or ladders that can fall and never should cut above 
shoulder height. Care should be taken to avoid using equipment 
when fatigued. 



SKATEBOARD SAFETY 

Skateboarding as a recreation activity, has increased at a 
dramatic pace in recent years. The increase in popularity 
of this active sport, however, has been accompanied by a 
similar rate of skatehoaid-related injuries. To help keep 
this fun sport from being marred by injury, adults need to 
be aware of certain hazards. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Q: What causes skateboardinfi accidents! 
A: Skateboard accident patterns include: 

The rider losing his/her balance^ strikinj^ an irregularity in the riding 
surface, slipping ort the hoard, jumping from the hoard, falling while 
turning, strikirig an obstacle and riding onto a Si)ft surface; 

The board slipping out from under rider, board stopping suddenly, 
bi^ard breaking or cracking, a wheel coming oft or other skateboard 
•failure; 

CoUisiiWs with motor vehicles, iMcycles, other skateboards, fences^ 

trees, or tricycles, 

Q: Wlui is hurt in Lwcidents! 

A: A C>rSC> study has shown that most injuries aro suffered by 




THE FIRST LAWN 
MOWER 

Fhf first l.iun nuiwor w.*s p.Hcntcd in I^OS 
T\u >nK»s Pluv. kef t '»> "rn.K luru' for mou k^v; 
i.t>rfi. j,'r.iNv. vU " It lonsistcii siniplv i>t ru»» 
-^h.itf stccri'vl v..urML'c \^ht'cU wliuh ucfc 
k»t.'.»rt.-J ti> ffStilst- .1 l.irtjc*. lUiular hl.ulo 
p.jr.iMc! ti> rlu- k:rtuinJ. 
B\ tfu' Luc icnfur\. horvc Jr.mri 
niimcfs vKi'fc I'ltfiKliK f'l Thf s^-.u IS^^ s.iw 
tIr' tifsr nu\ h.itu:t\l nuKk'l »n rf>t" I rl.aui 
sff un iniiui-r At the furTWif the i cnturv . rhc 
irwcrml ».t>n^hu"»f u'ti fiurnu- pnuctoj a sfll 
pn tpolU-J fiUHlrl ith .i MMt lut the ilnver 
The tifNt ek'v" »iu .illv p< 'UereJ itu >ucrv K\ .itne 
.IV iiLihli- in I '^J^ T I ul.iv . nu»\ver\ uhu .in 
fv ^ 'per itt il hv rrtiii'tf I ■ 'r\r r. .1 ire .u iil.<hU' 



youi\^'sters 10-14 years old. One third of the victims were skaters of 
less than a week's experience. 

^ •^BOARDING^^ SAFETY 

For safer skatel ;>ardinH, the '^boarder'' should keep these tips in 
mind; 

Seek instructions, especially before bef^inning. Always check the 
surface of a skatinj^ area-for irrei^jularities, obstacles. 
Always precheck the skateboard— for any needed adjustments to the 
truck mechanism, cracks, breaks or other sij^ns of deterioration. 
Always v\x*ar proper clothing and protective equipment -helmets, 
wrist supports and gloves, elbow, knee, and hip pads and rubber- 
soled footwear. 

Never skateboard in streets -or other traffic areas. 
Pon't try tricks beyond your ability. Know your skill limits. 
Learn how to fall. And never skate at ni^ht, except in lighted 
supervised skateboard parks. 

-ACTIVITIES ^ 

Objectives: To increase the awareness of adults about the need to 
encourage younj^sters to observe safety precautions in the use of 
skateboards. 

Formulate a "Safer Skateboarding C'heck List'' and enlist the 
support of local sports equipment merchants to distribute them at 
the point of sale. 

Explore the community to identify areas where traffic can be limited 
or the environment controlled and which can be set aside 
specifically for skateboarding, If there are commercial recreatii)n 
areas where skateboarding is done, visit them to inquire about and 
observe whether safety precautions are observed. 
Plan, anan^e, and publicize a "Safer Skateboarding 
nemonstration" at a local public p^ark or recreation area or on a 
parking lot loaned by a local merchant. A "Safer Skateboardmji 
L1u»ck List'' can be handed out to those who attend, 

^RESOURCE MATERIALS 

"[Aser'.s ijuide j(rr Power hAouvr Safety'' 

^'PLiy hSafe/' 1 1 minute, 16mm color soui^d film, on free k^in from 
Modern Talking Picture Service outlets. 
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PLAYGROUND SAFETY 

Despite manufacturers' claims to the contrary, playground 
equipment sometimes includes datigerous design or 
ct^nstruction flaws. But even the safest equipment can be 
involved in accidents if it is used improperly or if it is 
installed or maintained incorrectly. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Q: What kiruls of injuries arc associated with playground equipment? 
A: Fractures, dislocations, sprains and lacerations often result from 
falls onto hard surfaces. Other injuries result from impact with 
moving equipment, trapping the head and feet, structural failure 
and contact with rou^jh edj>es or protrusions. 

PLAYGROUND SAFETY 

RULES FOR CHILDREN 

Swings 

vSit in the center ot the swinj^; never stand or kneel. 
Hold on with hoth hands. \^ 
Stop the swing before getting off. 

Walk clear of a mw)ving swing -not too close ti) the fnmt or the back. 

Never push anyime else in the swing, i>r allow others to do so. 

Have only one person in a swing it a rime. 

Never swing empty swings or twist swing chains. 

Aviiid putting head and feet thnnigh exercise rings on the swing 

sets. 

Slides 

Hold on with both hands when going up the -steps of the slide, taking 

one step at a time; never go up the sliding surface or the frame. Keep 

at least one arm's length between children. 

Slide down feet first, always sitting up, one at a time. 

Be Mire no one is in front of the slide before .sliding down. 

Be patient; never pus.i or shove. 

Leave the front of the slide as soon as tlic ride is tuuslud. 
Climbing Apparatus 

The correct grip -fingers and thumbs {''lock gnj^'') of both haiul.s 
shiuild be used for climbing and holding. 

Watch carefully when climbing down, and dvoid those chmbing up. 
Avoid havmg too many people use the equipment at once. 
Never use equipment when it i.s wet. 

Avoid speed contests or ti*\ing to cover too Kirge a di.sttUice \n one 
move. 

Prop from the bars with knees slightly bent and LukI or^ both te.et. 





Play is in the nature of 
children. It ij? not merely an 
**extra** or inconsequential 
part of a child*s life* Ft is 
thrc igh play that children 
imitate adults and learn adult 
habits; through play they 
learn to be social beings- 
they learn how to interact 
with others, to take turns, to 
share and to cooperate* 
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Seesaws 

Sit facing' each other, not leaning back. 
Keep a firm hold with both hands. 
Never stand or run on the board. 
Keep feet t)ut from underneath the board as it goes down. 
Let partners know before getting off; hold the board tightly and let it 
rise gradually so the child at the other end can get off safely. 
' Never "bump" the other person by hitting the ground hard with 
either end of the board. 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT DANGERS — 

Pinch-Crush Points: Moving parts, particularly on gliders and 
seesaws, can pinch or crush fingers. 

Sharp Edgest Sharp edges t)r rioints, particularly where the parts of 
equipment fit together, should be taped over with heavy, 
weatherproof tape. 

Exposed Screws and Bolts: If they are nor covered witli protect! ve 
caps, all exposed screws and bolts -even those which appear to be . 
out of children's reach - should be taped over. \ 
"S" Hooks: Open-ended hooks can catch skin and clothing. These 
should be pinched in tightly with a pair of pliers. 
Rings: Because swinging exercise rings between five and ten inches 
in diameter can trap children's heads, they should be removed and\ 
discarded. 

Hard, Heavy Swing Seats: Heavy, hard seats should be replaced 
with lightweight ones. If metal seats are used, they should have 
smooth, rolled edges. 

Inadequate Spacing: All sets should be kept a minimum of six feet 
away from fences, buildings, walkways and other play areas, such as 
sandboxes. 

Improper Anchoring: AH types of anchoring devices should be 
placed below ground level to prevent tripping. Legs can be set in 
concrete for extra stability. 

Hard Surfaces: C;rass or sand is a much better groundcover for 
playground sets than hard surfaces such as concrete, brick, blacktop 
or cinders. 



\ 
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ACTIVITIES 



Objectives: To increase the awareness of community members 
about the need to select and use safe playground equipment. 
Plan a community playground. Contact the local school K)ard, or 
county or city park authority, for the names and addresses of 
playground equipment suppliers. Catalogues could then be obtained 
from these suppliers. Look at the safety features of the difterei., 
brands. How sturdy is the equipment? Will children be bored next 
year with the equipment they have this year.' C^an additional units or 
pieces be purchased .is children gnm and develop.' C'heck with 
manutacturers or local fencing contractors about the possibility ot 
free planning and designing services to community organizations. 
They may draw sc.ile models ot the proposed playground. With this 
ovenill design in mind, organizations can purchase equipment piece 
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by piece as they can alli>rd it, with the end resuh an attractive, 
in^auized play area. 

I'orinulate a "Safe IMay^roiind Hquipment Clieck List** to use in the 
evaluation of all playyroundvS in the community. Hie findin^^s and 
Tocominendations could be sent to local recreation i)fficers or the 
mayor i)f the town. 

Conduct r^?Kularly scheduled maintenance checks on equipn\ent 
and make needed repairs. 

— ^ RESOURCE MATERIALS < 

**77it' Swmii That Su'im^ Back, 6 minute, 16mm color sound 
filmoyraph on free lonu from Modem Talkinj^ Picture Service 
(Hitlets. 

''Phi's Haplyy, PUiy Sa/t'i>" Outdoor Playground Equipment Guide 
(B oJklet), GPO #052-01 N0016^8, $0,90 for 1 copy. 

BICYCLE SAFETY 

Recently bicycles have become extremely popular. An 
unfortunate vSide effect of this increased popularity has 
been a substantial rise in bicycle --related injuries and 
fatalities, hi May, National Bicycle Safety Week affords 
an excellent oppi)rtunity for bicycle safety education. 

QUESTIONS A>a3 ANSWERS . 

Q: Wluit causes bicycle accidents^ 

A: C>haracteristic.s of bicycle accident patterns include: 

Loss of control resultinj^ front difficulty in braking, riding oversized 

bikes, ridin^i double, stunting, and striking ruts, bumps and 

(4rstacles; 

' Mecbanical and structural juoblems, including defective and loose 
wheels and steornig merbanism, difticulty in shifting gears, chain 
slippa^^e, pedals falling oft, and spoke breakage; 
Kntan^lemcnt of teet, bands or clothing in ibe moving parts; 
b\)ot slippage front podids; 
C'ollisi.)n with cars or other bicycles. 

Q: h hurt in iKcu/cru.s ' 

A: 1 ho i!iaj(^ritv ot these .uculeius uivolvc childrcii under ago 14. 

Q: / lits iin\r/unjL| hccn At i>u' u » /nr ncct < < iUMoru'T s /n mi imn hiisin^ unsutc 
huyclcs' 

A: C!PS(Mi.is i.vsued satct> tegul.uioti.s tiw iMcyc Ic^ Bu yi los 
introiiuccd uUo inrcrstiUe u>innuTcr on or after Mav I I , l^^/^>. 
(except iiseii bk v. U*^.\ iistotn bikes or irac k bu y*. It s) inn^( meet 
tliese rei|inrenieius 

h |s i*sti mated ib.H the loiiu r.ingc* etteu ol tins rt-uuLition u ill be to 
rediuetlu^ 1 7'\mW bK\Je lelated in}uru ^ ^ aused bs [nobletus uith 
the bu \K le itself. 

The vast ma)ont\ ot bu le relurd iii)uru"s, ho\\(.'\.er. .ue ti^^r 
{ a Used by lui^ ban i v. a I failures, NiMU.aii'r how s.ae a bu Sk i^. it 
must be UH'd Nafi*is 
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THIS IS TO CERTIFY 
TOAT 



Has passed the Bike Safety 

Inspection Program and 
that his or her bicycle is safe 
and in good working order* 

EAIl sharp ed^es, roujjh spDts, and 
Its without protective caps have 
bcert covered, filed ort, or removed. 
ni"*he frame is strong and each part of 
the frame is straiglu. 
n There are no parts sticking up be- 
hind the seat which could himt the 
driver s ability to get off the bike 
quickly. 

□ Brakes are adjusted and in ^ikkJ 
working older. A driver can sti)p easi- 
ly without jamming the brakes, 
n The chain guard is firmly in place 
(single speed bikes only). The chain 
is tight. 

The bike has reflectors in front, 
rear, and sides and has lights m front 
and rear it driven at dusk or dark, 
n Tires are m good condition and 
have the right amount of air in them. 

E Bicycle is the right size for the 
iver-not t^H) big. Seat height is 
properly adjusted. 

I have inspected the bicycle driven by 
the above named student and find 

II to be in good workuig condition. 

Pareni 
Tetuber 

Ti) TaretUN; \ \\\s \s a checklist ot some 
im|M>rtaru bicycle s.itetv items. Ple.ise 
t.ike .1 tew minutes with yoiir child tn 
look at liKs or her bike and to make 
M\y necessary rep.urs. Some items 
may require adjustnuMU by a bicycle 
mecluiDK . You may obt.iin more 
lMcy<.le satety intorn>ation from your 
lot A police departnu'iu or trom rhe 
I ' S 'onsumer PnHlucr S.itetv 
I 'oirnussmn, Washingtotu 1 \ lOlOl 
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^ HOW TO SELECT SAFE BICYCLES ^ ■ 

A bicycle should suit the rider's ability and kind of riding. Some 
children under the age of 1 1 don't have enough experience and 
coordination to simultaneously shift gears, use hand brakes and 
maintain balance. High-risers are mainly for fun since they 
maneuver easily^ but are hard to pedal for long distances. 
Oversized bicycles should not be purchased with the idea that their 
riders will *'grow inn" them later. Boys should be able to straddle the 
horizc^ntal top bar and maintain a one-inch clearance with both feet 
flat on the ground. Girls should be able to sit on the seat at its lowest 

f)osition and, with one leg extended nearly straight on a pedal at its 
owest position, reach the ground with the ball of the other foot. 

Hand and foot brakes should be checked for fast, easy stops without 
instability or jamming. 

Slippery plastic pedals should be avoided. Unless the pedals can be 
rotated backward to release quickly, any clothing that might get 
caught between the chain and sprocket, the bicycle should have a 
chain guard. Chain guards are required on bikes with single front 
and rear sprockets. 

Bicycle frames must be sturdy and properly fabricated. Even a 
hairline crack can cause metal to break under a sudden jolt. 

' RULES FOR SAFE RIDING 

All traffic laws should be known and observed. Bicyclists should ride 
single file on the right side of the road near the curb, and in the same 
direction as traffic. High-speed traffic and busy intersections should 
he avoided, and when this isn't possible, bikes should be walked — 
not ridden — across the intersection, particularly for left-hand turns. 
Children must always watch out for automobiles; they can't expect 
drivers to watch out for them. 

Riding in wet weather or through deep puddles should be avoided. 

Riders must always be alert to surface conditions, including sewer 
grates, potholes and rocks. 

Loose clothing or long coats that could catch in pedals or wheels 
should nt)t be worn for riding bikes. Leg clips or bands keep pant legs 
from tangling in the chain. 

For increased visibility in the dark, reflective tape should be 
applied tt) clt)thing or knapsacks, or reflective vests ind jackets 
should be worn. Frt)nt-back flashlights also can be strapped to arms 
and legs. 

^HOW TO MAINTAIN BICYCLES ^ 

An experienced bicycle shop repairperson should do any 
complicated w;)rk. Wobbly wheels should he aligned (or trued) for 
better control. 

Tires sluHild have ^ood tread for better braking, and he kept inflated 
to recommended pressure. 

Any l(H)se parts should be tightenend and/or adjusted; any Jama/^ed, 

worn or missing parts (including chain guards, chain links, spokes, 

pedals and har\dlebar grips) should he replaced. 

Any protrusions, sharp points and rough edges must be eliminated. 

These CcUi he tiled, and the areas covered with heavy, w-uerprot^t 

tape. 
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Reflectors should make the bike visible at night from the front, back 
and sides. Retlective trim can be taped to/enders, handlebars, 
chain guards and wheel sidewalls as welL Using headlights and 
taillights will further increase visibility. 

All moving parts should be lightly oiled and cleaned periodically. 
Bicycles should be kept indoors when they are not in use. 



-ACTIVITIES 



Objective: To encourage community members to keep safety in 

mind in the selection, use and maintenance of bicycles. 

Set up a bicycle vsafety workshop. Stress the following: how to select 

the best bicycle to fit the rider, the necessity of safety equipment on 

the bike, and proper maintenance. Tl^e workshop should also 

emphasize the rules for safe bike riding. 

Develop posters on bicycle safety for display in bicycle stores. 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 



Bicycle Safety Education: A Guide to Resources and Materials 
(Booklet), GPO #052^01 I^OOISM, $2.20 for 1 copy. 
*'A Safer Bike, '*34 color slides with cassette tape, on free loan from 
Modem Talking Picture Service outlets. 



THE FIRST 
BICYCLES IN 
THE U.S. 

Knuwn as velocipedes, curricules, or Switt 
Walkers, the first bicycles were impt)rted m 
1 8 1 and made their appearance May 2 1 in 
New York City. On August 19 of that year, 
the Q)mmon Q)uncil passed a law "to 
prevent the use of velocipedes in the publiL 
laces and on the sidewalks of the City ot 
lew York." 





JUNE 

SUMMER SAFETY 

In summer more than any other season, people are 
involved in outdoor recreational activities. To keep 
everyone's enjoyment firom being marred by seasonal 
hazards, they should understand safety rules for the use of 
swimming pools and camping equipm ^nt. 



^QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS -* 

Q: What kirxds of accidents are associated with swimming pooh? 

A: Falls on slippery walkways, decks, diving boards and ladders are 

the most common problems. People also are hurt when they dive or 

slide into shallow areas and strike the bottom or sides of the pool. 

The most serious danger, of course, is drowning. 

Q: How flammable are tents? 

A: Many older tents that are made mostly of cotton will ignite and 
bum completely within a few minutes. Klost camping tents being 
manufactured now are flame resistant and include some kind of 
informative labeling. Remember, however, that "flame resistant" 
does not mean"flame proof " 



POOL SAFETY 

Pool safety rules should be respected by all swimmers. No one should 
ever swim alone. When children use the pool, they should have 
competent adult supervision. No one should run or push others into 
the pool. 

Diving boards should not be used in pools that aren't deep enough 
for them. Before divers take off, they should make sure the area is 
clear, and then go straight off the end of the board, not off the side. 
Slip-resistant areas on decks and diving boards must be clean to 
prevent the growth of algae. 

A safety float line should indicate where the bottom slope begins to 
deepen (approximately the four-foot level). 

^ CONSTRUCTION OF HOME POOLS ^ 

The fence surrounding the p(H>l should be seciaed with a lock and 
should be hard to climb. Direct access should not be provided to the 
pool area from a house or patio door. 

Slip-resistant materials or finish should be used on the decks and rhe 
diving boards. 

If the various depths of the pool are indicated by numbers painted 
along the edge» swimmers can n\ake better judgments. Sudden drops 
in depth should be avoided. Safe diving areas can be mdicated with a 
different color pamted on the p<H)l bottom. (It should be noted that 



the frequently recommended diving board depth of 81^ feet is not 
always deep enough; a safe depth depends on the style of diving and 
the skill of the diver. ) 

There should be sufficient lighting around the pool so people can see 
at hight. If the pool is to be used at night, there should be 
underwater lighting. 

Ladders should be equipped with handrails (small enough in 
diameter for a child's firm grip), and slip-resistant steps at Last two 
inches wide. 

The electrical systems should be installed by licensed electricians in 
accordance with recognized standards for safety and local building 
codes. 

Pool slides should conform to the regulations established by the 
Qmsumer Product Safety Commission (see "Swimming Pool Slides 
Safety Standards," 16CFR, Part 1207). Recommendations for the 
minimum water depth for slides must be followed. 

TENT SAFETY 

CJhoose a flame-'resistant rent. 

Ignition sources, such as candles, heating and cookinjj stoves, 
lanterns and matches, should never he used in or near a tent. 
Campfires should he huilt downwind and several yards away from 
the tent. All flame sources should he extinguished hefore campers go 
to sleep. 

Flammahle liquids should he stored in tightly capped safety cans, 
away trom children, and never in or near a tent. 



ACTIVITIES 



Objectives: To increase the awareness of community memhers of 
the need to select and i»se tents and swimming pools safely. 
Hold a Summer Fun - Safety First workshop fi)r community 
memhers. Stress the hazards of the flammahility of tents, with 
instructions to avoid using ignition sources near them. Cite 
examples of accidents mvolvuig tents and encourage partic ipants to 
discuses how these accidents ct)uld have heen avoided. 
Invite a doctor, nurse or firsr-aid mstructor to speak on how to 
prevent drownm^^s. Tram memhers in how to administer artificial 
respiration. 





AN ANCIENT 
SPORT 

Thf ability tuswim is not '•narural"ur innate 
in pvupic It I!) m many other animalb. 
Althouj^h humans must learn how, it appears 
that swimminj» is one of their oldest spi^rfs. 
I i .OOO-ycar-olJ cave drawinj^'. whith depict 
people switnniiny have been discovered in 
the Libyan Desert. Records dating to 2 160 
B.C!. document that an Egyptian nobleman 
had hi!) children rake swinunm^ lessotvs. 
Swimming ptx)ls werecommon m the Roman 
Empire. Many cities had public baths. IndiKir 
home mixlels of that time were heated by 
wiH)d-bummK furnaces located under the 
fKx»r. 
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JULY 

FIREWORK SAFETY 

Q: Who is most ofwtx hurt injirewink^ accidents^ 
A: Many of the injured are less than 1 5 years old. 
Q: What lands of injuries do they receive! 

A: Blindings, amputations, severe burns and death all too often 
have been the result of fireworks misuse. 
Q: Are fireiuorks ilhgaU 

A: In December 1976 the Consumer Product Safety Commission 
issued regulations on all **Class C Common Fireworks'' sold or 
distributed in interstate commerce for consumer use. These lowered 
the permissible charge in firecrackers to 50 milligrams (about half a 
teaspoon) and specified labeling and perfomiance requirements for 
fireworks other than firecrackers, including that fuses bum at least 
three and no more than six seconds. 

Many states and localities also prohibit or restrict fireworks. These 
regulations and restrictions, however, cannot guarantee that illegal 
fireworks will not be sold. The best way to protect children from the 
dangers that fireworks present is to help them understand the 
hazards involved, and why precautions must be taken. 



^PRECAUTIONS WITH HRE WORKS ^ - 

All fireworks carry the message "USE ONLY UNDER (CLOSE) 
Al^ULT SUPERVISION. Children cannot appreciate the dangers 
involved, and cannot always act correctly in case of emergency. 
Even the sparkler, ctmsidered by many the ideal *\safe'' firework, 
burns at very high temperatures and can easily ignite clothing. 
All directions and warning labels should be read -and heeded, 
birevvorks should be ignited only outdoors • away from houses, Jr>' 
gra.ss and bushes and other flammable materials. They should be lit 
one ar a time atter everyone is out of the way. They >Sould never he 
lir m metal or ^'lass containers. 

Malfunetioning tirewnrks should not he relit or handled. The\ 
sluuild be .soaked in w.iter and then thrown away. 
A bik ket ot water ^lioiild always be handy. 

Ni^ver experimetu with firework.s, or iinx anything wnh tlieir 
( muents. 

hireworks should he store^l in a ool, virv \Am e. "heck msiru^ f ions 
tor lal ^tora)4e directions. ) 



Cracker 



ACTIVITIES 



Objectivet To help connnunlty members become ftilly aware of the 
dan^e'rs of fireworks. 

Assign a team of members to research local fireworks resulaticms. 
Are they safety oriented.' If not, what can the group do to improve 
tbe effectiveness of such refjjulations? 

anizt* a ^^furewoi ks Safety Display/' showing various types of 
tireworks and accompanied by safety instructions. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
PYROTECHNICS 

IVriitechtucs is tho tcclinoloyv i»t makiti)^ m\A 
uMiiy riri'Works. It Wil^ vk-vflnpcJ by the 
( 'liincH'. who first u^i^^ j^unpiiwiitT fur 
firi'Wnrk ilispltiys in tfic^^th ^.t-niurv. 

I lu' first fireworks leyisLuion cn.u re J hv 
l.it^c A til erica II s ity w.i.s p.i.s>ed hy C 'leveLinJ. 
cMuo. on July IS, 1^08 |t provuieJ th.it "No 
petM)!!, firm or vorporaiuui nIkiI! wiiiim tin* 
». ifv . sell, otter for sale or \w his ox its 
pus>es>tot\ or custikiy .iny fov pisfiij, stiuih. 
rui ker . a.K ker. Rotii.m v .(hJle«'r fire l\tlhH't\ 
or other I oinlMistihles. t i tin wurks. " iinJer 

vti.iirs tif .1 f 100 fine or k'' Xw^ in nil. .m 

H.fh. 



bouquet of 
Romans 
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AUGUST 

BATHROOM SAFETY 

The bathroom is one of the most hazardous areas in the 
•home. A realization of this is the first component of 
bathroom safety. 



^QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 

Q: What kinds ofaccidenis happen in the bathroom? 

A: Many of them involve falls, scalds, cuts, electrocutions and 
drownings. 

Q: Hou) do these accidents happen? 

A: Many bathroom accidents can be attributed to slippery tubs or 
floors, lack of careful supervision of young children in the bathroom 
and the inability of handicapped and elderly persons to react 
quickly. Other causes include poor planning in the design and 
installation of bathroom fixtures. 

Q: Don't manufacturers and the plumbers vho install bathroom fixtures 
follow precautionary safety staruiards ? 

A: Standards for the safe design and placement of bathroom 
facilities are virtually non-existent. Some design flaws are easy for 
the consumer to correct if he or she knows how to identify them. 

^ FALLS — 

Footing can be made more secure in places where smooth, 
nonporous surfaces come into contact with st)apy water by using 
suction-cup rubber mats or rough-surfaced adhesive strips. (Some 
bathtubs are now manufactured with slip-resistant surfaces. ) 
At least two sturdy grab bars should be securely mounted (at 
different heights)on the wall beside a bathtub, and one in every 
shower stall. Towel rings and racks and shower curtain rods should 
also be strong and mounted securely, since a falling person will grab 
at the first available support to break the fall. (Many standard rings 
and racks are m)t sufficiently strtmg to break a fall, no matter how 
securely they are mounted. ) 

^ BURNS ^ 

Babies or small children should never be in the bathroom for any 
reast)n witht)Ut an adult present. 

The bath water should always be tested before bathing an infant or 
small child. Water heated only to 1 15°F i.s destructive to human 
tissue. 

Bathtub and shower faucets should be the kind that mix hot and cold 
water. The temperature also can be controlled at the hot water 
heater, or by installing thermostatic or pressure rcKulatin^; control 
valves in showers. 



\ 

\ 

CUTS 

All tub and shower accessories should be free of sliarp edges and 
constructed of materials that will not break in use. 
Razors and blades always should be put out of the reach of children, 
even if the person using them is leaving the room only for a moment. 
(For infomiation on safety glazing for shower doors and tub 
enclosures, see Feburary, ) 

^ ELECTROCUTIONS ^ 

Avoid using electrical appliances, such as radios, hair dryers and sun 
lamps in the bathroom. Electrical fixtures (including the metal 
pullchains on many over-the-washbowl lights) should never be 
touched with wet hands or while in the tub or standing on a damp 
floor. 

Electrical outlets located near the bathtub should not be used. In 
building a new hc^me or adding a new room, only one bathroom 
outlet should be provided, situated as far from the tub as practical. 
Qnisideration should be given to protecting bathroom circuits 
with a ground fault circuit interrupter. 

DROWNINGS ^ — 

As in the recommendations for avoiding burns, small children 
never should be left unattended in the bath. (Children can drown 
in very small amounts of water.) 

Elderly persons and the handicapped should be watched ca:efully. 
A key to the bathroom always should be available in case ot 
emergency. 

> ACTIVITIES ^ 

Objective: To increase community awareness of bathroom 
accidents and of the need to prevent unnecessary injuries by 
correcting faulty conditii)ns and unsafe habits. 
Have a team of members research who establishes building codes 
that apply to baichn)oms and bathroom design safety. Are the C(^des 
comprehensive enouj?h.' Do they help prevent injuries caused by 
burns, falls and cutsi' If not, what changes are necessary ? 
Organize a hathnH)m safety workshop. Invite a panel ot experts- a 
builder, doctor or nurse, consumer advocate and a safety speciahsr- 
ti) educate the community on bathroom safety. 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 

**T/uit Feelniiofhallin^, ** 12 rninutet 16mm color sound film, on free 
loan trDrn Modem Talking Picture Service iuitlets. 



A BATHROOM MISHAP 

In the first orbital space tlight, Ji^hn H. Cilenn, jr., circled the 
earth three times, covering a distance of 81 ,000 miles. Thcnigh 
he returned fn)m this space journey without tnishap, he later 
was injured seriously when he fell m his hathnnun. ( »lenn had 
to withdraw tti »m his first Senate nice and wds disabled tor 
nio'ths, 



The fascination of tools is 
that they are concerned 
not with what man has 
achieved but with how 
he has achieved it. Tools 
are the extension of his 
senses. It is man as a tool" 
using animal who has 
achieved so much. 

—Edward DeBono 

in Eureka! 




SEPTEMBER 

WORKSHOP SAFETY 

Power workshop tools are dangerous. They can become 
more dangerous if the tools are defective, in poor repair or 
misused. A basic knowledge of safety principles should be 
acquired before the tools are used. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Q: WJmt tools are commonly associated with workshop injuries! 
A: Accidents with power saws result in the greatest number of 
injuries. Other tools include drills (which are the most common), 
Sanders, routers, lathes, grinders, jointers, planers, shapers, 
welders, soldering guns and associated accessories, such as torches 
and work lights. 

Q: How do these accidents Imppen? 

A: Contact with the cutting surface, electrocutions and shocks, 
fires, kickback of the wood or stock, and objects thrown by the 
equipment cause most injuries. 
Q; What is stock and kickback! 

A: Stock means the material being cut. When stock is being fed into 
saws, it can be thrust violently backward -or kicked back -from the 
saw blade. This can be caused by pinching the blade or by the blade 
hitting a nail or other hard spot. 

Accidents involving contact with cutting surfaces 

All instruction rnanuals should be read completely for a thorough 
understanding of each tool. Power tools should be equipped with 
securely attached handles, and on/off switches should be located 
where they cannot be activated accidentally. If possible, saws should 
be tested in the store to see if the blade stops as soon as the power is 
turned off. (Dynamic braking is an added safety feature.) Portable 
tools should have "dead-man" switches that shut off power when 
hand pressure ;s released. 

Blade guards .mJ other safety devices should he kept m place at all 
times. 

A piLsh stick should bo used to make lengthwise cuts wirh statitmar/ 
saws. This will keep hands away from the blade. 
Sturdy shoes and safety glasses should he worn. Loose clothing, ties 
or jewelry that may catch in moving parts should not he worn. 
Work .ireas should he well lit and clear of sawdust and other loose 
materials, electrical c<ihles and extension cords. Rubber or other 
non-slip matting on the floor also will help prevent slipping, 
(.Operators should nor re.ich .icrossa power riH)l until rhe motor is off 
and all nuwing parrs h.ive stopped, ^ools should not he ek\uied or 
(.arried unles.s they are unplugged and cool. 



Children should be kept away from the work area at all times. TooU 
should be stored where children cannot get to them. 

Electrocudons, shocks and fires 

Electric tools should always be equipped with double insulation or a 
three-prong grounded plug. Extension cords should be avoided, but 
if one must be used, it should have the same ampere rating as the tool 
to which it is attached. 

Electrically powered tools should not be used in damp or wet areas. 
Metal ladders should be avoided in making electrical repairs or using 
electrically powered tiH)ls. 

All flammable liquids should be kept away from the work area. 
Electrical circuits should not be overloaded. 
Injuries from flying materials 

Table saws should be equipped with anti-kickback devices. 
Blades should be kept sharp, clean and lubricated. 
Cuts should never be forced; saws should be allowed to operate at 
their own speeds. 

The stock (wood, mef.'l, etc.) should be held with clamps or vices 
whenever possible. 

w ACTIVITIES — 

Objective: To enct)urage ctimmunity members to promote a 
worl'-.hop safety campaign in their communities. 
Invite a local carpenter, consumer advocate, hardware store owner 
and tool manufacturer to participate in a workshop safety panel. A 
demonstration of safe techniques for use of various equipment could 
be arranged. 

Sponsor a Safety in tlie Workshop campaign. Print leaflets and fact 
sheets on workshop safety and distribute in hardware stores and high 
schtH)l sliop classes. 

Approach hardware store owners or other tw\ retailers about a 
campaign to tag specific workshop equipment with intormation on 




OCTOBER 

BURN PREVENTION 

Fire Prevention Week is observed this month and its 
importance cannot be overemphasized. It is estimated that 
every year in the United States 12,000 people die in fires 
and 300,000 otiiers are injured. Because of their visibihty 
and access to media, community organizations can be one 
of the best means of educating the pub'ic about burn 
prevention. 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Qj Wluit can organizations do to help the members of their community 
pievent t« reduce the number and severity of bum injuries^ 
A: Many people believe they would be powerless in the event of a 
fire and that accidental bums are just "bad lu:k. " Organizations can 
be instrumental in changing that attitude. They can help people: 
Recognize potential fire hazards in the home; 
Learn the safest way to behave during a fire, including the 
planning and practicing of escape exits; 
Learn how to help someone whose clothing is on fire; 
Learn which fabrics are safest from fire; 
Learn lu)w to store and use flammable liquids cor.ectly; 
Understand the importance of remaining calm in a burn emergency; 
Learn emergency treatment for all types of burns. 



PROTECTING CHILDREN 



One-third all bum victims are children 1 3 years old or younger. 
Children in this age grt)up are most wmmonly injured by playing 
with matches and lighters. Burn injuries alst) are the result of scalds, 
accidents with flammable liquids, and ignition of clothing. 
All matches and lighters she uld be kept out of the reach of children. 
Cvhildren sht)uld be educated about the concept of flammable 
vapors, which may not even be seen, but which can ignite when 
contacted by heat sources. 

Hvery family should have a well planned and practiced escape route 
in case of fire. Families also should have a prearranged meeting place 
outside the ht)me. Most children are injured in home fires because 
rhey do not know how to get our. Worse yet, they often hide under 
beds or in closers '"here they cannot be found by rescuers. 
C'hildren should know to crawl out in case exit must be made 
through smoke. Smoke rises, so they should stay as close to the tloor 
as possible. 

Hot doors should rijver be opened in a tiro. The door and doorknob 
.should be felt first. <md if either is hot. the door should not be 
opened. Windows should be opened to allow .ur in. 



All children should know how to call the fire department. 
Scalds 

Scakls are burns produced by hot liquid or steam. To avoid scalds: 

• Pan handles should be turned inward on the stove to avoid 
bumping and spilling; 

• Hot pans should never be touched; 

• The bath water should always be tested before babies and small 
children are batlied» and they should never be left unatteitded. 

Electricity 

Hlectricity presents two major hazards-fire and shock. Children 
should not use electrical appliances without adequate supervision 
and should never touch dangling electric cords. 

ACTIVITIES 



Objectives To increase public awareness about ways h) prevent 
burn injuries. 

C^ontact CFSC to obtain information on its Community Outreach 
Projjram. This program is designed to equip conmiunity leaders with 
the necessary information and materials to infonn community 
members how burns occur and how they can be prevented. 
Arrange to have a local firefighter or fire marshall outline for the 
yroup crucial factt)rs contributing to bum injuries at home and at 
work. Encourage members to map specific exit routes for their 
homes, to practice the routes thoroughly and to install smoke 
detectors in appropriate areas in the home. 
Make a Home Safety Check List (or use one available from CPSC). 
Eincourage members to use these to improve the safety of their 
homes. 



HALLOWEEN FIRE PREVENTION 



Costumes should fit well and be tlame resistant^ as should be 
accessories (wigs, hats, beards, etc.). 

L'nder no circumstances should children carry candles or any other 
rtame source -not even in lanterns or pumpkins. Flashlights are 
much safer, provide more protection from motorists^ and can be 
more usehil as a costume prop. Care should be taken with all 
candle-lit jack-o-lanrems. They never should be set near curtains or 
other turnishmgs or on doorsteps where children's costumes might 
brush against them. 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 



"The I lazard I {unt on FLivmuihL' Products aiul l^iition Soun cs, " 
Script with 20 rraiisparencics/vu^raphs, on loan tromCPSC: Area 
Ottue. 

"Sajcty VC'nh FLnmnahlf Fiihrws, " H color slides with cassette rape. 
on tree loan from Modern Talking i^icture Service outlets. 
"A C lUklc U> I'Linwhihlc Products aiul l^ixition Sources-— /or Adult 
':onsumcrs," illustrated booklet, ( #052-01 l-0014(v5. $1. 
tor I copy. 
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IF CLOTHES CATCH 
ON FIRE.,. 

DROP to the floor or 
ground immediately 
( running fans flames and 
makes the Are worse ) ; 
ROLL direcdy on the area 
that is burning -hack and 
forth; 

YELL for help; 
COOL the burned area by 
pouring cool water on it as 
soon as possible. 
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NOVEMBER 

SAFE TOY BUYING 

Toys afe an important pait of every child's life, but some 
may iriflict pain as well as give pleasure. Community 
members can help protect children against the safety 
hazard^toys can present with wise toy shopping and play 
supervision. 



^ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Q: Hoiv ilangerous can chikireixs toys hef Arent dwy made for kids! 
A; Many rnarkt^ted toys have been found to be unsate, and even the 
safest toy can be dangerous in the wrong hands. Falls are the most 
freuuent type of toy accident, but many serious injuries result from 
cliUdren swallowing small parts, or putting them in noses and ears. 
Projectiles present hazards, as do electrical and heat-producing toys, 
flammable toys and toys with sharp edges. 
Q: Is there any consumer protection against umu/e toys! 
A: Many toys have been banned by CPSC. Safety requirements 
designed to reduce the risk of injury from certain types of hazards also 
.ire in ertect; some r'>ys require warning labels. 
C irSC. inspectors sur\ ey toy factories, warehouses and retail outlets 
to insure compliance with these requirements. The C Aistoms Bureau 
also cooperates with CTSCJ to check imports for possible hazards. 
Q: // toys are now msi:ected and hxheled, why should the consumer worry! 
A: Hach year many new toys enter the marketplace, and it is 
impossible tor ^overnnietit inspectors to examine every toy. It is 
possible, however, tor parents, i)lder brothers and sisters, and 
younger children themselves to check each new toy, and every old 
toy around the house, for pv^ssible hazards. 

— THE SEVEN TOY DAT.GERS - 

Sharp Edges: Brittle plastic or glass toys can be easily brokers, 
exposing dangenuis cutting edges. Wooden, metal and plastic tov.s 
sotneriuK\s fiave sliarp euges due to poor con^tmction. 
Small Parte: T nu toys and toys witli small removable parts ^ An he 
swallow(\i or Ih\ » >me lodged \i\ a child\ u uulpipe, ears or noso. TIk* 
s<.|ueakers ui some squee:e toys can be removed and possibly 
swallowed. *r*he scaius . »t p<Hirly cot^sfniLted stutted dolls or animaU 
k an break i^pen and relr.ise small j>ellet> ihat .ilsn ^..tn be sw.illowed 
I ^r inhaled. 

Loud Noises: S<uur tKM^e-fuakinu ^uns and toy i.ips produce 
suiinds at n<usc lc\'els that ^ an damage luMru^g. (Some bn\t»s(U cap^ 
.ire now required t^^^arrv a label reading. "NX'ARNINC i do not tire 
chaser than one toot to the ear. l\) not use indoors.") 
Shaip Pi>intJi: Broken toys ^ aw expose dar^gen^us [^roii^-^ and kiute- 
sfiarp points. Puis .itul >.t.iples oi\ dolls' clothes, l^ur and a< i^essories 
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can easily puncture an unsuspecting child. Even a Teddy bear or 
stuffed toy can have barbed eyes or wired limbs which cat\ cut or 
Slab. 

Propelled Objects: Any projectile can be used as a weapon and 
injure eyes in particular. Arrows or darts used by children should 
have rubber suction cups, or protective tips like those made of soft 
cork. Children should never play with adult hobby or sporting 
equipment that has sharp points. 

Wrong Toy for the Wrong Age: Common sense must be used in 
twth toy selection and play supervision. A 12-year-old using an 
electric football game may need little or no supervision, while a 
nine-year-old using an electric toy oven will need a great deal. Older 
brothers and sisters should remember that their toys might be 
hazardous tor their less skillful young siblings. 

Electric Toys: Electric toys must meet requirements for maximum 
surface temperatures, electrical construction and prominent warn- 
ing labels. Toys which include heating elements are rec(»mmended 
only for children over eight years old — but that does not mean that 
every eight-year old is mamre enough to use the toy. The misuse of 
even safe electric toys can cause shocks or bums. Children should 
use electric toys cautiously and under adult supervision. 

All instruction booklets should be read carefully and then filed for 
ready reference. 

Toys damaged beyond adequate repair should be discarded immedi- 
ately. 

Children sh. uld put their toys safely away after playing to prevent 
falls and othei injuries. 

^ ACTIVITIES 

ObjtsctivejTo tearh community members how to purchase safe toys 
and supervise children at play. 

Invite the community to a panel discussion on ht)w to buy toys 
which are safe and also develop creativity and imagination. Tlie 
{)anel could be ct)mposed of a toy manufacturer, a child 
development expert or child psychiatrist, a consumer advocate and 
a parent. 

Set up a display ot safe and unsafe toys in the community library' or 
supennarket. The display should explain why certain toys are sate or 
unsafe for children under certain ages. 

Before the holiday toy-buying season starts, sponsor TV i)r radio 
spots advocating safe toy buying. 

-RESOURCE MATERIALS — 

''BiSble, Bid)hU, T(;)i,sandTrouWe, " 8'/2 minute, l6mmci)lor sound 
film and ''Recogtiizin^ Toy Hazards, " 30 color slides with cassette 
tape, on tree loan from Modern Talking Picture Service outlets. 
"Became You Care f(yr K'uls. " Booklet, UPC) #052-01 1-00149-0, 
$1. 30 for 1 copy. 

"The Suffer Sitter" Booklet, bahy suter's Muide. GVO #052-011- 
00114-7. $5.00 tor 25 copies. 



BABYSITTING WORKSHOP 

Most teenagers need more than experience as older sib' 
lings to take proper care of children. Sitters (and the 
parents who employ them) deserve careful training. 

- WHAT SITTERS SHOULD 

EXPECT OF PARENTS 

Sitters should ask for the following information before parents leave 
the house. 

.. .. Where the parents will he 

_._ Nearby friend, relative or neighbor 

Children's doctor 
— . Fire department 

Police department 
— Poison control center 
..... Hospital 

Parents should show the sitter through the home and point out items 
the sitter will need (for example, children's clothing, playthings). 
A parent should describe the child's routine so the sitter knows 
exactly what is expected. 

WHAT PARENTS SHOULD ■ 

EXPECT OF SITTERS 

A sitter should know where emergency exits are located. In case of 
fire, she or he should get the children out of the house without 
stopping to do anything else. Once they are safe with a neighbor, a 
sitter should call the fire department, and then the parents! 
Sitters should know where potential hazards are, such as electrical 
i>utlets, appliances, exposed heating elements. Sitters should check 
with parents to determine if all medicines, bleaches, household 
cleaners and other hazardous substances are Iwked up securely. 
Stairs, glass doors and windows are dangerous for children. Tliey 
should be discouraged from playing on stairs and running or riding 
bikes near glass. 

The doors and windows should be kept locked. Sitters should always 
know where the children are. If someone whom the children or 
sitter doesn't know ctimes to the door, the sitter should call and 
check with the parents. 

In case of accidents or illness, except for minor cuts and bruises, ihe 
parents should he contacted and asked for instructions. If they 
cannot be reached, sitters can call a neighbor or their own parents. 
Children should be carefully supervised at play. Sitters can use time 
at a local playground to teach safe play habits to children, Fv)r 
example: 

C'hildren should be taught to sit in the center of swin.us, nor off to 
the side. 

Children should not roughhouse - -no .shoving, pushing' or fighting. 

9 - 
'J ) 



Swing cha»ns should never be twisted, empty seats should not be 
pushed, and no one should walk in front or back of moving 
swinj^s. 

Siti.^rs should be aware of the hazards of sharp edges; exposed 
K)lt8; S-hiH)ks which can catch clothing; hard, heavy swing seats; 
inadequate spacing of play equipment; improper anchoring of 
equipment; and hard surfaces underneath playground equipment. 
Sitters should watch what children eat — and be sure that only f(x)d 
goes into their mouths. (See March for details on poison preven- 
tion. ) 

Sitters should never invite personal friends over without parent's 
permission. 

^ACTIVITIES 

Objective} To encourage community groups to develop consumer 
product safety oriented materials which will be valuable to both 
parents and sitters. Develop a check list of product-related hazards 
(such as improperly stored cleaning supplies) that babysitters— and 
their employers — should look for. 

Make up a folder of materials for a babysitter's— or parents' — 
reference in such emergency situations as a child suffering electrical 
shock, eating a number of aspirins, or being burned. 

^RESOURCE MATERIALS 

''Bfauw V.m Care jor Kids," Buuklct, GPO #052'011-00149.0, 
Sl.'SO tor 1 copy. 

"The Super Sitter" Booklet, Kiby sittcr'.s yuide, GPO #052-011- 
001 14-7. $5.00 tor 25 copies. 
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DECEMBER 

HOLIDAY SAFETY 

The holiday season provides a much needed winter break 
and a cause for celebration for many people. Steps should 
be takt^n to make this season a safe and happy one. 



QUESTIONS ^ ANSWERS 



Q; What kinds of hazards does this season present^ 
A: The same kinds present during the rest of the year but they are 
exaggerated during this season by the change c*" habits the hoUdays 
bring. More company is entertained in homes that have not been 
"child-proofed" for safety, i -lany new and unfamiliar consumer 
products are introduced throi gh gift-giving. Other hazards include 
the increase of fire risks of all kinds, cooking and other kitchen 
hazards, and those that come with the use of electrical decorations. 
Q: What can be dime to avoid such seasonal accidenL<i? 
A: CPSC can focus attention on the potential risks of the season, 
but nothing can replace the wisdom of individuals in selecting and 
using products coiiectly. 

-FIREPLACE SAFETY 

Fire prevention safety can never be overstressed. Many guidelines 
exist relating to the safe manufacture, purchase and use of various 
ignition sources and flammable products, but these guidelines can 
never guarantee or be a safe substitute for the safe use of such 
products. 

Most injuries associated with fireplaces are cuts and bniises from 
mishandling of wtiod and fireplace equipment. But the most serious 
injuries are bums, and most of the victims are children. Typical 
accident patterns include open flames igniting clothing, sparks from 
fires lighting nearby flammable material, flammable liquids (used to 
kindle or rekindle fires) burning out of control and inadequate 
ventilation causing carbon monoxide poisoning. 
The damper must be always kept open when the fireplace is in use. 
Ga.soline or other flammable liquids should never be used near ,\ fire. 
Explosive vapors can travel the length ot ii room. 
A screen that completely covers the fireplace opening shmild always 
be u.sed to prevent sparks fron^ flying into the room. Flammable 
rn.iterials (for example, decorations, carpets, furniture) should 
never be placed near <| fireplace. A discarded C^hri.stmas tree never 
should be burned in ,\ f'irepl.ice, since thedr>^ boughs m.iy fl.ire out of 
control. 

C/,ire should be taken to m.ike sine (he fire is out completely before 
going to bed. 

( 'htldren should keep .iw.iy from the fire <u all tunes. 
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^ HOLIDAY DECORATION SAFETY - — 

Use only light strings that have labels stating that they have been 
tested for safety. 

Every year, each set should be inspected for broken or cracked 
sockets, frayed or bare wires and loose connections. Damaged sets 
should be discarded or repaired before they are used. 
Outdcx)r lights must be weatherproof. Indoor lights should not be 
used outdoors, or vice versa. 

The total current (or pi)wer) rating of sets of lights connected to an 
extension cord should not exceed the cord manufacturer's rating. 
All lights should be turned off and disconnected before residents 
retire or leave the hou.se. 

Electric lights never should be used on metallic trees, which caf\ 
become charged with electricity from faulty connections and pre- 
sent an electrocution hazard. Colored floodlights can be used in- 
stead, if they are kept away from children and flammable goods. 
To help avoid the possibility of fire, when choosing evergreen trees, 
check for freshness. Trees should have needles that stay secure on 
the branches and bend but do not break when folded and trunk butts 
that are sticky with resin. The tree should be mounted in a sturdy, 
watet'holding stand with wide-spread legs. Indoor trees should 
always stand in water. 

Smoking should be avoided near flammable decorations. Ux)se 

flowing clothes — <?specially long, open sleeves— should not be worn 

near the open flames of a fireplace, stove or candle. 

Only non-combustible or flame-resistant materials should be used in 

trimming. 

Decorations that resemble candy, or are sharp, breakable, or have 
small removable parts present hazards to small children. Only tinsel 
made of plastic or non-leaded metals should be used. 
The introduction of the incandescent lamp in 1879 heralded the 
domination of safety and efficiency over beauty and tradition in tree 
decoration m this country. Candle-lit trees, though very dangerous, 
still enjoy immen.se popularity in Gennany. 

-ACTIVITIES ^ 

Objective: To encourage community members to recognize and 
help eliminate holiday hazards. 

Make Christma.s tree tags (in the shape of trees) with safety 
instructions on them. The reverse side of the ta^^ could include a 
C^hristmas greeting from the sponsormy group. Distribute them to 
Ci)operarmg retailers to be fastened to trees. 
Make arrangements with a local newspaper to run a lar«e ad with a 
holiday .safety checklist. The ad could urge families to use the list to 
safety-proof their homes. 

Develop and distribute a brt>churc t)t holiday .safety, 
reconnnendattons. The bnichure could be u.sed to extend luiiiday 
greetings to the community. 
Place holiday satety exhibit.s in ciH>peratinjj; stores. 
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CPSC MODERN 
TALKING PICTURE 
OUTLETS 

Atlanta, (ifiiryia KMUi 
470^ FHakiTs K^rrv K.i.ul 
404 • Mt-^-lCil^ 

Bo<iton, ^l.l^s.^huH*fts 

( .hcsfiiuf Hill. Mass. ClUu 
M7 S2741H4 
Buffalo, Nou V.rk 
IJJ \Xcsf ( fiippcwa '^tjK.'K.r 
716 nSM.SOS 

Cedar Kapuls, loww rl404 

rhinl Avrnur. S \V 
M'* ^6rhl44 

Charlotte, Nnrrh ( arulma IhlCl 

^iM \iirrh ( ollcuv srnvi 

7wH 577JS74 

Cluca|;o, II I it km \ 

l^:"^? I'.lfnlnirNr Kuad 

Mk Ciruvi- Viila^'c. IIIuumn K\V7 

Cincinnati. Ohu> 4^J0J 

4J^JS|^ 

Cleveland. Olim 
J J hiK lui Avc'iuu 

Dallas, ^t•xa^ 7'^J07 
141 1 '^Uk uit) "^rrcet 
JI4 74:-410^ 
Denver, ( nlnravln *^0J04 

S;^ 7W 

Detroit. Mh hivian 4^J 
|v)Jl \V > Mil,. R.,,J 

:7K\^70 
Harri.Nlnirt». iVniissKjin i 
Nnrrh Ihirvl Mr.cr 

717 JVs.sLM 

f ionolulu. 1 1 iwaii ^f'*^l i 
71^ c (lukf "^rrtiT 

7M f^:: \^'\\ 

InJian«ipi>lis. hull. in i 4f'.\'4 
1 1 ^ f-a-'t Miv liii^.m ^in vt 
>i ;■ ^^'^^ ^ U| 

An^ji'les, i .iliti^rni.i ^^\' N 

J I < 4f^^J s>J 
Milwaukee. W i-voUMn 

414 ;:i v\Hf.! 

MinneHfH»lis. Miiirusot i ^^4.*/ 

'^IJ** I MuiaU- Vv rlliK- ^ 

f^lJ ^^4 

New H\de Park. \ru \>rk lU'-W 

: \,.\N \ UM- r.nk k.^.kI 

Philadelphia. l\'!U)s\K ii>i , :'Mv\" 
IJ <4 "^pniv <• ^rrii-r 

^5 



Pittshui«h, IVhnsvlvania 1^22 J 
'^10 Penn Avetiue 
412 471 ^Ml.^ 
St. U»uisi MiNvmri 
M6 WvkUm I\irk\va\ 
Marylaiul Meiijhfs. MisMniri 
M4 S67427N 

San Fraatisci), ( iaiitoriii.i '4U'S 

14^ Mi)nt«(»iner\ Sf 

4h 545-407^ 

Seattle, \Xashin«ti>n ^>mUM 

1J05 Nnrrli 4vh Street 

J06 6^2.8461 

Summit. New Jersey 07'V1 

Sprinj^fK'ld AvA'iiue 
1C\ 2776kV 

VVashinyton. D.C. AV^6 
KiMitn 107 

:000 L Street. NAV. 

CPSC AREA OFFICES 

Atlanta Area OfTke 

C (insumer PrmJuct SalctN C ummissmn 

1 MO Ucst PcaJurce Street N \\ 
•\tl.inta Crenr^^M 

404--HS1 21\\ 

f AI.I hia K\ Miss N c: S C 

lenn i 
Boston Area Office 

C'linsumer tVodiut Sakt\ C i>mmtssu)n 
i(X) Summer Street Rtnim 1607 
ftiston Vlass.iehuselts Oil lO 
617 — 22^^576 

iC unn Mass Me \\\ R I \ t > 
Chicago Area Office 

C onsumer Prixlutt S.iK't\ C uminissKui 

2 U) S Dearkirn Street 
R(Mim 2^41 

t hua^u Illinois 6U604 
\|2- r)^S260 

111 InJ ) 
Cleveland Area Office 

nnsumer PnnliKt S.ift'r\ C uniinivviun 
Pla:a Nine Rklu Kinwii "ylo 
)■) f riiA ii \s I'laza 
C leM-lanJ Ohm 441 14 
216 •- ')22 \XXh 

Mivh Ohio! 
Dallas Area Office 

C DHsumer Product Sdfi i< C ommissmn 
Ri^m IC 10 1 KX) C nmmeri.e Street 
Pallas lexds 75242 
214 -749 ^H7| 

(Ark la \ M Okla lev ■ 
Denver Area Oflicc 

I or^NuMu r PriKiiK I s.ift rv c ninmiAMnn 

'U.ir.mt\ M.mk Hmklthk:^ Smtt 
><r; iTfh Srrrrl 
i\ lurr I oli>ravlu Hti.n).' 
\\) \ H v. ,>*HM 

I -I. M<.nt N n s It \\ M. 
Kansas Cat\ Area Office 

i '»iiNiinur f^uvluvt N.iU r< C ununivsu':; 
I r.l^k rv N.if u»n.il llink Kuti.iK^^ \ 
! P'> ^. ir iikI \u ruK- 
K.^n^.l^ ^. ttv MiNMtijfi h4\ ■»» 
^Ih ^ .4 ' iU 
Jl K.iri Mn NJ. 



Los Angeles Area Office 

C onsunier IVinJuet S.ik'ts i ominissmn 
\66U Wilshire l^»uk\ard Suite lliK) 
1 OS An)»eks C ahkjrnia 4(X)10 
2n_MA'7>72 
• Ariz S(j c al I 

New York Area Office 

C onsunier Pr(Kluv.t Salets I umniissii»n 
6 \\(irld I rade C enter 
\'ese\ Street 6th f kmr 

^iirk NevN ^ork 1(X)4S 
212-^264 1 125 
(N| \> PR \ir U 1 
Philadelphia Area Office 
C onsumer PriKluet Satet\ t. ummissum 
4(X) Market Street lOth hknu 
Philadelphia Penns\l\ania I9l06 
215 — 5^)7 9105 

'Del DC Md Pa \'a W \ a . 
San Francisco Area Office 

Consumer Product Sakt\ C (jmrnissiDn 

UX) Pine Street Suite 5(K) 

San t ranuso) C alikirnia 941 II 

415—556 1S16 

I III Ne\ No C al ] 

Seattle Area Office 

C unsunKr Prodiut Safet\ C ummissuin 

U40 hederal Building 

915 Sev.nnd ANenue 

Sratile Uashin>:ton 9S174 

2()h-^442 5276 

( Mas Ida On Wash • 

Tw in Cities Area Office 

unsumer PrtnJuvt Salet\ ^ nmmiNMun 
Metro Svjuarr. Suite 580 
7th and Kohert 
S.iint Paul MiMfusota 55IvM 
M 2 — 725 77H1 
iMn VVis . 
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